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FOREWORD 


Only the other day Rabindranath was in our midst, 
lived with us and worked for us. His life, therefore, should 
have been so vivid in our minds that every moment we should 
be remembering him. His sonorous songs should have 
been ringing in Our ears every minute. But that has not 
happencd. The same is the case with Mahatma Gandhi 
also. The Father of the Nation who lived with us and 
worked for us is no longer so vividly in our minds as he 
Should have been. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
represent an age which seems to have gone. Both these 
saints have passed into that limitless age in which Vyasa, 
Valmiki and a host of others lived and flourished. The same 
seems to have happened in other countries as well. Tolstoy 
does no ‘longer live vividly in the mind of the Russians ; 
Romain Rolland, who was only the other day with us, seems 
to have been a figure of the distant past. So far as India is 
concerned, no doubt an epoch has passed out and a new one 
is rushing in. The speed of the progpess is So rapid that it is 
difficult to analyse and trace its movement. 


After centuries of degradation and humiliation, India 
lost herself completely in depression and self-condemnpation. 
At this juncture appeared on the horizon Swami Vivekananda 
who proved to the hilt that despite political subjugation India 
had not lost her spiritual virility. That was the beginning of 
India’s recovery. Had India been a free country then, the 
doors of science would have been wide open to her and she 
could have led humanity to the goal of peace and under- 
standing. But that did not happen. India’s attention was 
occupied with the immediate problem of political freedom. 
While Gandhiji worked out the solution of this problem on 
the ground, Rabindranath flew high and reminded us of the 
problem of humanity, sympathising with Gandhiji in his 
efforts. 
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In the meanwhile Science went on opening its flood- 
gates of knowledge to those countries which were prepared for 
it. Independence came and suddenly opened the door of the 
room which was closed for centuries. The gush of the fresh 
wind and the flash of the new light which entered into the 
room changed its entire look. Great commotion prevailed and 
the rush to go forward made the world startled. Here is the 
beginning of a new epoch. In this rush and commotion, 
Gandhiji and Rabindranath have faded away in the memory. 
They seem to have represented an outgoing age. It is said of 
Michelangelo : 


“That was the man who always reappears 
when any age, to mark its closing years, 
strives yet once morc to recapitulate. 

There’s one who still can heave its total weight 
and hurl it into his abysmal breast.” 


This seems to be true in the case of Rabindranath and 
Gandhiji. 


Curiously enough, it has so happened that the drop- 
scene has almost invariably fallen immediately after the 
saints and incarnations had played their part in the world stage. 
After Shri Rama, his son Kusha depopulated the city of Ayodhya 
and established his capital in Sravasti. After Sri Krishna, 
chaos prevailed. After Christ, crusades began. ln spite of the 
pendulum swinging back for a while, the motion generated 
by the saints has always sustained the human society so long. 
They provided the necessary background for the people 
amongst whom they lived and worked, to work out their 
destiny in a particular way. Gandhiji and Rabindranath 
may today be appearing as having receded to the remote past, 
but they have provided the background for the working out of 
India’s destiny. The knowledge which Science bestows now 
on man is bound to require some controlling force so: that 
he may not go astray. That force has to be sought from the 
‘teachings of Rabindranath and Gandhiji. 
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When humanity will be torn to pieces as it is tending 
to be now on account of the knowledge he acquires, when 
the man in the man will desperately seek some solace, then 
Rabindranath will appear vividly on the memory and the solace 
will be sought and obtained from that source. The Poet has 
sung the following much in advance for that stage : 

Miseries and tears, sins and evils 

and the bane of violence 

have over-flooded the shores in heaving waves 
mocking the high heavens. 

Yet while the storm rages overhead 

and cries of agony rend the ears, 

Oh fearless, Oh sSorrow-smitten one, 

You have to fill your heart with infinite hope 
and brave the storm and steer the boat across. 
Who do you blame, brother ? 

Hang your head down— 


It is all our sins, mine and yours alike. 


In the stage of the world, different nations have been 
destined to play different roles. India is not destined to play 
the role of a Power State. Her role is to strive for peace and 
bring about understanding in the midst of conflicts. Let this 
not be forgotten in the midst of the rush and commotion 
which Science has created. This is the warning which has been 
given to us of the present generation and to posterity of the ages 
to come, by the Saint-Poet of the age which has just passed. - 


Bhubaneswar 7 Harekrushna Mahtab 
The 23rd April, 1961 ମା 
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TAGORE IN ORISSA 


The Tagore family was connected with Orissa for 
about two centuries. Nilmani Tagore of this family came 
to Orissa as Sheristadar of the British Resident at Cuttack 
towards the end of the 18th century. Dwarakanath Tagore, 
grandfather of the Poet, bought the Pandua estate in the 
Cuttack district in 1840. The Executive Engineer, Cuttack, 
erected a Bungalow for his residence on a plot of land at 
Tulsipur. Dwarakanath claimed the ownership of that plot 
and sent a petition to M. A. Gilmore, Collector, Cuttack, 
who forwarded the application on March, 3, 1843 to 
A. J. Mills, Commissioner, recommending payment of rent for 
that plot of land. 


Dwarakanath probably did not visit Orissa. But his 
son Maharshi Devendranath visited Cuttack, Panduaz and 
Puri in 1851. In 1874, the Government of Bengal sanctioned 
the establishment of a degree college at Cuttack. AS the 
number of students would not be sufficient to meet the 
annual expenditure of Rupees, 12,000 Government insisted 
that the public should contribute at the initial stage. 
Devendranath Tagore, as a landed proprietor of Orissa, 
contributed Rupees 2,500 for thc opening of the degree 
classes. 2 


The earliest veiled reference to Rabindranath in Oriya 
is a piece of news in the Utkal Dipika, an Oriya weekly, 
now defunct, under the heading, ‘Vidvadjana Samagam’. 
It was stated that a boy of the Tagore family read a poem 
written by him entitled ‘Prakritir khed’ (lament of nature) 
in a meeting which was held in the house of Dwijendranath 
Tagore. This poem was highly appreciated by the assembled 


re is, 


(1) Utkal Dipika — July 31, 1875. 
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members of the ‘Sabha’.? This boy was no other than the 
future great poet. 


Rabindranath in his youth supervised the Pandua estate 
on behalf of his father, who had also cxtensive estates in 
Bengal. Towards the end of 1891, Rabindranath visited the 
Pandua estate for the first time. The journey entailed a good 
deal of travelling by steamers and country-boats. He started 
from Chandbali on board a canal boat, which was an apology 
for a steamer. Rabindranath described his experience in his 
letter to his niece Indira Devi. His bags being left behind 
by mistake, his clothes were dirty. The day was unbearably 
hot. That night he spent on the dock, harassed by mosquitoes 
and cockroaches, in the company of a passenger who 
practised classical music at midnight. 2 


At Cuttack he was the guest, probably of Hariballabh 
Bose, Government Pleader, who lived at that time at Chandni 
Chouk. That elderly gentleman admonished the guest for 
showing “impudence befitting a boy” (Rabindranath was 
30 years old at that time) as he came suddenly without 
consulting anybody. Rabindranath humbly admitted that 
he had no idea about the hardship of the journey. But the 
host was not satisfied with the explanation and declared that 
Rabindranath should have at least consulted his brother 
Jyotirindranath who had been to Cuttack about 1874. 4 


The boat journey through the narrow Taldanda canal’ 
was a novel experience for Rabindranath, bringing bim in 
close contact with the beauty of Orissa’s village life. In a 
letter he gives a charming picture of the undying freshness 
of Nature. He writes : “The landing place at Balia is 


(2) Utkal Dipika— May 29, 1875. 
Ths poem was published in the Tattwabodhini Patiika, June 1875, 
under the caption, ‘Composed by a boy”. 


(3) Letter on board a Canal steamer, August 1891. 
(4) Letter from Chandni “Chouk, Cuttack, 6 September 189]. 
(5) See the map. 
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pleasing to sight. There are fine big trees on either side and 
on the whole this canal reminds me of the little river at 
Poona. On thinking it over, I felt that I would have liked 
the canal much better had it really been a river. Cocoanut 
palms as well as mango and other shady trees line its banks, 
which, covered with beautifully green grass, slope gently 
down to the water and ornamented at places with sensitive 
creepers in flower. Here and there are Screwpine groves. 
Where the trees are few in number, one can see beyond the 
high banks of the canal, an unending field, stretching away 
into the distance. The paddy fields have become So deep 
green after the rains that the ¢ye Seems to sink into their 
depths. In between, there are little villages under the 
clusters of cocoanut and datc-palms, nestling under the 
moist cool shade of the glistening cloudy sky of the rainy 
Season. 


The canal with its gentle currents, winds gracefully 
between its clean grassy banks, fringed, in its narrower 
stretches, by clusters of water-lilies with reeds growing among 
them. And yet the mind keeps fretting at the idea that after 
all it is nothing but an artificial water-way. The murmur of 
its water does not reach back to the beginning of the time. 
It does not know the secret’ of some distant inaccessible 
mountain cave. it has not flowed for ages, graced with an 
old-world feminine name, nourishing the villages on its sides. 


The bubling of its water cannot say that : 


‘Men may come and men may go 
But I go on for ever ? 


Even old tanks have acquired greater sanctity. ”’ ¢ 


Rabindranath also referred to the distant future in his 
letter, while describing the canal. After a hundred years 
thence, when thé trees on its banks would have grown 


(6) Letter from Tiran, September 7. 1891 
Based on the translation in the‘ Glimpses of Bengal?’ pp 45—46. 
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statelier, if he would be re-born as his great-grandson 
and go again to inspect the Pandua estate, he might feel 
differently about the canal. 


Tagore reached Tarpur, a village situated on the canal, 
and started for Pandua, a distance of about 12 miles, by 
palanguin. The rainy season was not yct over, and the 
journey over the muddy tracks and the water-logged paddy 
fields was uncomfortable. Rabindranath’s description of 
the journey is full of humour. He braved the journey ona 
palangquin which could accommodate only half of his body. 
He could not sit at cass and his whole body ached. 
Drizzling rain added to his distress. Thrice or four times, 
the feet of the bearers slipped, but accident was Somehow 
averted. At night, the bearers reached the bank of a river 
and waited for the boatmen. 


Rabindranath writes : “The boatmen howover, did not 
turn up. Slowly the torch went out. From dark river bank 
the bearers in hoarse voices shouted for the boatmen. The 
call resounded from the other bank of the river. But there 
was 10 response from the boatmen. The bearers asked so 
Ppiteously for ‘Mukunda-a-a, Balkrushna-a-a, Nilakantha-a-a, 
that Mukunda might have descended from his above in 
Goloka, and Nilakantha from the top of the Kailasa, but the 
boatmen turned deaf ears, and continued to take rest 
unperturbed in their huts.” 


Fortunately, the river was shallow, and the bearers waded 
through the river, carrying the palanquin over their heads. 
The journey by palanquin lasted for eight hours and he 
reached Pandua at dead of night. 


The Poet’s experience of “he first day in a village in 
Orissa was not happy. It rained throughout the day and 
the sky was overcast with clouds. He forgot that there was 
sunshine on the earth. But on the second day the sky cleared 
up and golden sunshine burst out. Tagore wrote that his 
mind was filled with unforgetable surprise. He merged 
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himself into the panorama of landscape and gazed at the 
beauty which Nature had unveiled on a serene autumn 
morning. 


The cocoanut trees within the compound of the 
Kutchery house of the estate, the unending stretch of the 
paddy ficlds beyond the groves and the patches of trees, 
dimly visible at the farthest end of the fields, caught his 
imagination. Tagore’s letter gave a beautiful picture of the 
countryside. The doves, the squirrels, the bullocks with 
jingling bells round their necks, the sound of wind blowing 
through the leaves of the cocoanut trees and the trans- 
planting of the paddy saplings by the peasants — nothing 
escaped his notice 7. 

Physical discomtort did not affect Tagore’s sensitive 
mind. The lyrical drama, Chitrangada was partly composed 
at Pandua. The lero and the heroine belong to the 
Mahabharata but the theme of the play has nothing to do 
with the epic. Tagore once felt that a young and attractive 
woman would be loved ultimately by the intrinsic qualities 
of her heart, and not for her beauty which would fade away. 
Probably the recital of the Mahabharata in the village Shrine 
at Pandua revived the desire to give Shape to that idea. 


Tagore returned to Cuttack from Pandua and stayed 
there for a few days. Chitrangada was completed there. 
He left Orissa towards the end of September, 1891. 

Rabindranath, accompanied by his nephew Balendranath, 
came to Orissa again in the first week of February, 1893. 
They became the guests of B. L. Gupta, I. C. S. the then 
District Judge of Cuttack. 


Soon after Tagore’s arrival, tnere was a dinner-party 
in the house of the District Judge, which was attended among 
other persons, by N. L. Hallward, Principal, Ravenshaw 
College, — “a clean-shaven person with long nose, shrewd 


re mere ees ete 


(7) Letter from Tiran—September 9, 1 891. 
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eyes, a yard-long chin and stout neck” — whom Tagore 
described as John Bull personified. 


At that time there was public agitation in India against 
the contemplated move by Government to abolish the Jury 
system. At the Dinner table Hallward started discussion with 
B. L. Gupta to prove that Indians were unfit to serve on 
Juries. He argued that the privileges of the Jury had been 
misused by the Indians. Their moral standard being low, 
they had not much regard for the sacredness of human life. 


The conceit of the Englishman wounded the feelings 
of Rabindranath. He writes : “As T sat in a corner of the 
drawing room after dinner, everything round me looked 
blurred to my eyes. I seemed to be scated by the head of 
my great, insulted, mother-land, who lay there in the dust 
before me, disconsolate, shorn of her glory. 1 cannot ‘tel! 
what a profound distress overpowered my heart.” 8 


The incident made him realise the great contempt with 
which the Indians were looked upon by the alien rulers. 
The emotion, to which he gave vent in his letter from Cuttack, 
found its culmination after 26 years in his memorable letter 
to the Viceroy dated the 30th May, 1919. 


On the 12th February, Rabindranath, with B.L. Gupta 
and his family, started for Puri. The District Judge was 
going there for inspection. Rabindranath gives a beautiful 
description of the journey to Puri by palanquin. He writes : 
“The road lies beyond the Kathjuri. The white sands are 
glittering. In English, jt is called the bed of a river. It 
is bed indeed. It is like a bed abandoned at dawn—a bed of 
undulating sands, formed by the movement and force of 
the river currents. Tnis crumpled bed has ‘not been 
smoothened by a hand with sare. On the other side of this 
long stretch of sand, at one end, a narrow stream of crystal 
clear water is flowing. It has been described in Kalidasa’s 


(8) Letter from Cuttack — February 10, 1893. Quoted from the 
* Glimpses of Bengal’ — pp. 97-98. 
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Meghaduta * that the separated wife of the Yaksha was 
almost lost at the edge of her lonely bed, like the moon of 
the dark fortnight appearing at its most attenuated stage at 
the last edge of the east. The sight of this river at the fag 
end of the rains, provides another simile for a pining Woman. 


The road from Cuttack to Puri is good. Itis high, with 
low-lying fields on both sides. There are big shady trees, 
mostly mango. At this time all the mango trees are in 
blossom, filling the way with fragrance. Some villages are 
Seen, surrounded by mango, pippel, banyan, cocoanut and 
palm trees. 


At places, covered carts are standing on the banks 
of shallow rivers. There are confectioners under palm-leaf 
thatches. Inside the huts in rows, under the trees on both 
sides of the road, the pilgrims are taking their meals. The 
beggars are shouting in strange languages, whenever they 
see fresh batches of pilgrims or carriages or palanquins. 


As one approaches nearer to Puri, the pilgrims are seen 
in greater numbers. Covered carts are moving in lines. People 
are found lying down, cooking or gossiping together on the 
banks of tanks. On the right side of the road there is a big 
stretch of marshy land, and on the other side, to the west, the 
spire of the Jagannath temple is Seen. Suddenly at one place, 
crossing the line of trees and bushes, the wide stretch of the 
Sandy sea-beach and the azure line of the sea become 
visible.” °? 


While at Puri, B. L. Gupta, with his wife and 
Rabindranath paid a courtesy call on the Magistrate, Puri, 
E. H.C. Walsh. They were informed that the District 


£ 
* Meghaduta, Uttar Megh, Sloka 28. 


(9) Letter from Puri—February 14, 1893 
From Tagore’s letter to his wife dated the 14th February 1893 we 
learn that the party started at noon, spent the night at a Dak 
Bungalow and rcached Puri next day evening. 
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Magistrate was busy and wero asked to come next day. B. L. 
Gupta and Rabindranath were surprised. Walsh and his wife 
were sorry when they came to know that the District }udge 
and his wife were the visitors. Next day Walsh met them and 
expressed regret. He also invited Rabindranath to his house. 
Tagore was at first unwilling Lo go again to the house of the 
District Magistratc, but he did not like to embarass B. L. 
Gupte who requested him to accept the invitation of Walsh, 
as he had apologised. 

Tagore in a letter referred to the incident. He blamed 
the habit of the Indians to wait at the doors of the Europeans 
either to flatter or to seek jobs. 


Walsh cordially reccived Tagore and they talked of 
music. They sang songs Which were mutually apprecifted. 
But Tagore was not happy. In a letter which he wrote after 
returning to Cuttack, he warned his countrymen against the 
craze for words of approsiation from Englishmen. He pointed 
out that if [ndians would attach too much importance to 
the applause of Englishmen, they would haveio give up many 
of their good qualities and emulate much that is bad in 
Englishmen. He concludes : “In short, consciously or 
unconsciously, we shall have to cut our lives down according 
as they clap their hands or not. Therefore I apostrophise to 
‘myself and say ‘O Farthen Pot’! For goodness’ sake, keep 
away from the Metal Pot’. Whether he comes to you in anger 
or merely to give you a patronising pat on your back, you are 
done for, cracked in either case. So pay heed to old Aesop’s 
sage counsel, and keep your distauce.’”’ 2° 


From Puri, Rabindranath and Balendranath came to 
Bhubaneswar. They visited the Khandagiri caves and the 
temples at Bhubaneswar. Balendranath alone visited Konarak 
and wrote an article on Konarak in Bengali, which is remarkable 
for its poetic imagination. 


— ea tt rt iene 


(10) Letter from Cuttack — March 6, 1895. 
Based on the trans]ation in the * Glimps¢s of Bengal’ p. 99. 
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Tagore was fascinated at the sight of Orissan plastic art 
on the temple walls at Bhubanscswar. In them he felt the 
pulsating passions of human life. He wrote an article in 
Bengali on tho Lingaraja temple. 


The Poet returned to Cuttack on the 16th February. 
He seemed to be still in pensive mood and agitated over the 
imperfections of his countrymen, for which they were looked 
down upon by the ruling race. In his letter from Cuttack, 
he criticised his countrymen for their lethargy, love for cheap 
publicity and for their aversion for any solid constructive work. 
He writes : “When we have acquired a foothold of our own 
in the world, when we have had some share in shaping of its 
course, then only we can meet others smilingly. Till then, 
let us keep in the background, attending to our own affairs. 
But our countrymen seem to hold the opposite opinion. No 
one seems to be thinking, feeling or working. Not a soul 
has any experience of a big endeavour or of real and true 
living.” 2 ` 


Tagore Stayed at Cuttack till the end of February. He 
was writing here the book, Sadhane. His previous feeling of 
mortification gradually passed away and he felt that he should 
do Something for his people. This feeling had been made clear 
in a letter from Cuttack. He writes : “When I am in a good 
mood, 1 feel that I should do some solid work for my country 
and succeed in that. 1 do not feel the need for encouragement 
from the people for this, nor favourable circumstances. I am 
confident that I have got the capacity to do the work to be 
undertaken by me. Occasionally, I have glimpses of my very 
distant future. I see that I have become old and white- 
haired. 1 feel to have reached almost the end of a large and 
wild forest cutting through it a long and straight path for myself. 
On the other side of the forest, some of the travellers of the 


(11) ¢ Mandir’ — published in 1903. The translation of the relevant 
portion of the article has been given in the Appendix. 


(12) Letter from Cuttack — February 17, 1893, 
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iext generation have begun to tread on the path. Some of 
them can occasionally be seen in the light of dusk. I know 
definitely that my ‘Sadhana’ will not be fruitless. I shall be 
able to capture the mind of my countrymen. At least some of 
my suggestions wil! be stored in their hearts, 1 get all the more 
attracted towards my ‘Sadhana’ whenever I think like this. I 
feel that Sadhana is like an ax> in my hands to cut down the 
jungle that has grown in our society. I shall always keep it 
in my hands. If [ get some persons to help me, well and 
good. But I know, I may have to labour alone.” 33 


Tnis fesling later on took shape; in the first line of a 
famous poem of the Poet : “If no one responds to your call, 
you walk alone.” 


Tagore disliked the monotony of life more than anything 
else. He could not stand a long dull ssrmon which ho listened 
to at a prayer meeting of the local Brahmo Samaj at Cuttack. 
In a letter, he expressed surprise how all those who had any 
sense of appreciation for religion and literature could 
tolerate such tedious and meaningless speeches. He writes : 
“Just as it is bad training to learn songs without tunes, 
similarly it is harmful for a man if he has to listen to such 
worthless religious sermons regularly.” 


On the 27th February, Rabindranath and his nephew 
Balendranath left Cuttack for the inspection of the Pandua 
estate. The road b2ing in good condition, they reached Balia 
on their way to Pandua without much trouble. A letter from 
Balia reveals the conflicting emotions of his mind. He wrote 
that he was tired and needed rest. He was longing for a quiet 
corner in which to take shelter away from the crowd. At the 
same time there was the desire for moving about from place to 
place. Like a bird, his mind needed a small nest to take rest 
in it and a vast horizon to fly. His mind wanted to remain 


(13) Letter from Cuttack — February 25, 1893. 
(14) Letter from Cuttack — February 27, 1893. 
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active but got impatient when its efforts were thwarted in the 
multitude of men. His mind longed for freedom of solitude 
SO as to get scope for expression of his ideas. 12 


In his letter from Bealia, Tagore humorously bemoaned 
that the small house-boat ‘on the Taldanda canal was 
designed to curb the pride of his tall stature. Whenever he 
lifted his head by mistake he got a hard knock on it, like a slap, 
from the wooden ceiling, and felt exhausted. The Poet was 
compelled to spend all the time he was in the boat with his head 
bowed down. Each attempt to stand added to the: pain and 
misery which Fate had ordained him to suffer. 


But his real complaint was against the mosquitoes whose 
ravages made him pass sleepless nights. This letter shows a 
calm and joyous acceptance of insonvoenicnces in life. 1% 


` It rained incessantly ‘during the boat journey. Tagore 

is a poet of rain and rain-clouds. But he was not then‘in a 

mood to appreciate the rains and the clouds. In a letter, he 

pointed out that the beauties of Nature could be appreciated 

only, from the snug corner of a house. Such beauties were not 

meant for two human beings confined in & smell house-boat. 
« The head struck the ceiling whenever he tried to get up. The 
‘water trickling down from the leaky roof might cause relief to 
the aching pain, but the cup of misery became full to the brim. 


He was under the’ impression thet the rains were over 
and the Lady Earth after the monsoon bath-would bask herself 
under the sun, spreading her green wet raiment on the branches 
of trees. and upon meadows. Its coloured border would get 
dried up and fluttered the wind. But he was disillusioned. 


As it rained incessantly at that time he brought a copy 
of the Meghadutae froma gen‘loman at Cuttack so that he might 
recite, when the sky over the unending paddy field in front of 

“ his house at Pandua would become moist and deep blue in 
colour. | : I 
(15) Letter from Balia — February 28, 1893. 
(16) Letter from Balia — March 1, 1893, 
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The Poet regretted that he could not memorise poems, 
thus missing the pleasure of rcciting the verses at the appropriate 
moments. By the time he searched for and found a book 
which would suit the occasion, the need would be over. So he 
used to take with him a large number of books, whenover he 
went to the countryside. Not that he read all tho books, but he 
kept them in stock as it was difficult to guess beforehand 
which one would be utilised. So his stock of books ranged 
from the Nepalese Buddhist literature to the works of 
Shakespeare. 


On such journeys to rural zreas, he brought with him 
books of Vaishnava and Sanskrit poctry. But unfortunatcly 
during his present travel in Orissa, he did not bring those books 
and acutely missed them. He would have been happy, 
had there been in his possession a copy of the Meghaduta 
when he visited Khandagiri and Puri; but instead of the 
Meghaduta he was carrying with him a copy of Caird’s 
Philosophical Essays. 17 


Because ‘of the inclement woather, the poet had to 
spend two days onthe housa-boat, while returning from Pandua 
to Cuttack. During this return journey however, his receptive 
mind seemed to have forgotten physical discomfort by drawing 
inspiration from Nature. He composed three poems in thosc 
two days ‘Anadrita’ (neglected), ‘Nadipathe’ (on the river) 
and ‘Deul’ (temple). - 


The first poem was originally named as “The casting of 
the net.” To the poet, humanity was large and meny-sided. 
He took notice of the fishermen who spread their net into the 
waters of the canal to eke out their livelihood. This act of 
Spreading net, filled his mind with new ideas. The Poet wrote 
that he spread his net into the sea ; Dut the treasure which he 
picked up was not appreciated. Me threw it away. Noxt day, 
a traveller camo from a forosign country and collosted the 
treasure and took it away to his own country. 


(17) Lotter from Tiran — March 4, 1893. 
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In a fetter, written after a few months, the Poet 
explained the idea which the poem contains. He spreads 
his net into the sea of beauty and brings out on the 
surface the hidden treasure to which he gives shape 
in some fanciful ideas. But the treasure is mot 
admired by those for whom he brings it out, because 
they are not sure about the utility of those ideas. The 
fisherman throws off the treasure from the deep sea on the 
road side and goes away. Next day other people come and take 
away the treasure as they are conscious of its value. Tagore 
observes : “The writer of this letter complains that his mother 
country which has little contact with the ideas of the outside 
world, has not properly appreciated the underlying import of 
his poems. The reading public of his country have no 
knowledge of their valuc. So the treasure is thrown away 
and thc ideas are neglected by all, including the poet himself. 
But Time will come when posterity will collect those idoas and 
take them away to other countries. But will that allay the 
mortification of the fisherman ’”18 | 


In the poem ‘Nadipathe’, the Poet describes a journey 
by river. Herc is a new understanding of Nature in its sterner 
aspect. Huddled in one corner (of the boat) he passes 
away a sleepless night thinking of the timid eyes of one who is 
expecting him. 


On the same day, he composed the poem ‘Deul’. 
The visit to the temples at Bhubaneswar supplied the theme of 
this poem. But it is not merely a description ‘of the temple. 
The idea is abstract, recording a mild protest against the 
crudities of religious practices. Man worships the deity 
according to some unreal conceptions, which vitiate the mind 
and create artificial barri rs. Thus blind belief prevails within 
the precincts of the templc. A thunder of doubt breaks down 
that barricr, and the beauty of Nature, the light of the sun end 
the exclamation of the people take the place of chanting and 
incense burning. Then only the real worship of the deity 
is conducted. 


(18) Letter from Sajadpur — July 1893. 
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Tagore reached Cuttack on the 6th March and started 
for Calcutta on.the 7th March. During this journey, he 
composed the poem ‘Biswanritya’ or ‘Dance of the Universe’ 
on board the ship ‘Oriya’ while sailing on the Vaitarani. The 
Poet depicts the pulsation of the universe in one rhythm. He 
feels that he is a part and parcel of the universe as much as the 
sea, with its colour, sounds and the movements. 


In e letter he described the deep and joyous communion 
with Nature. He pointed out that the long-standing relation- 
ship of Man with the earth and the sea cannot be realised unless 
one feels it ‘within him, when face to face with Nature in 
solitude. When there was no earth in the ‘universe and the 
sea was absolutely alone, his restless soul was there at thet 
time, ruffling inexpressibly in that vast expanse of water which 
was devoid of animal life. “That deep-rooted intimacy can be 
understood by gezing at the séa and listening t¢ the symphony 
of its roars. There are similarly currents in the sea of his 
heart and & process of creation is going within it.’”?? 


Tagore had a deep fascination for the see. Every time 
he saw it, it was a new discovery ` to him. The eternal roar 
of the restless Sea at Puri made 2 deep impression upon 
his mind.2° The sight of those surging sea-waves at Puri touched 
the deepest concept of life which is always hidden and sccret. 


After his return from Puri, the Poet gave expression 
to this concept in his memorable ‘Ode to the see’. A portion 
of the poem is translated below : “As a child of the earth, 
listen to your sounds on the sands, I feel that I do catch bits of 
their meaning as kith and kin understend the language of their 
dumb relations. Methinks the very blood that runs in my 
veins knows only this tongue and nothing else. Vaguely doés 
it flesh in my recollection that I had been listening to this cease- 
less chant of yours, for countjess ages, while I lay hidden in that 


(19) Letter from Calcutta — April 16, 1893. 


(20) In his letter ditsd the (14th February 1893 from Puri, the Poet 
writes: “After coming to Puri, I have bzen constantly gazing at 
the sea. That has captivated my mind.” 
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unborn embroy, that was this carth within your vast cosmic 
womb. And during all these countless ages I have been 
carrying these sounds, embedded in the inmost recesses of my 
soul. 


As I listen to these very ancient chant of yours, with my 
eyes closed, on this lonely bsach, those prenatal memories of 
lifo, that cternal vibration of your motherly heart all around this 
earth, as it lay slesping within your womb, faintly float up in 
my mind. ' 


You were then all alone, shoreless, undivided and complete 
in yourself. Spreading from quarter to quarter, you were 
perhaps counting coins, far from realising the mystery of your 
impending first child-birth. Your lovely childless bosom was, 
* perhaps occupied day and nignt, with mysterious love-weari- 
ness; an unconscious sense of possession as well as myriad 
unknown fears and desires of an expectant’ mother. Each 
morning Dawn came out of love and went away to the abode of 
darkness after guessing the day of the great birth, and stars 
every night would remain watchful looking at your childless 
bed. 


Ah . sea, those very moods of indefinite, imminent 
expectancies of yours, as the Primordial Mother,. those doep 
but restless hopes prompted out of love, those vague fears too, 
at the docepest bottom of your soul for a great unknown 
future, in those lonely lifeless days of yours, do rise again and 
again in my heart like memory of past ages.” *1 


Tagore left Orissa after a stay of about two months in 
1893. In the middle of 1396, he came once more to inspect the 
estate. This time he brought with him the book, Sanskrit 
Buddhist Literature by Rajendralal Mitra. He wrote a lyrical 
drama entitled Malini during his stay in Orissa. This drama 
has been based on a story of the Mahavastu-avadana. Malini, 
daughter of the king of Kasi, became a Bhikshuni, which 
aroused the indignation of the Brahmins, led by Supriya and 
Kshemankara. 


(21) Translated by Mayadhar Martinha. 
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The Tagore ocstatcs were divided by Maharshi 
Devendraneth, when the sons of Gunendranzth—Abanindra, 
Gaganchandra and Samarendra— attained majority. The 
Penduz estate fell to the share of the sons of Gunendranaeth. 
Consequently Rabindraneth no longer supervised the affairs of 
the Pandua estate. So after nearly torty years, the Poet paid 
the next visit to Orissa. On the 9th May, 1931 a meeting was 
held at Cuttack to celcbrate the Tagore Jayanti. Utkal 
Gaurab Madhusudan Das presided over the function. 


During his previous stay in Orissa, Tagore had taken 
Jease of a plot of land from the Board of Revenue at Puri. 
Government wanted to take back that plot of land from him 
and the following letter was written to him by A. Garett, 
Collector, Puri. The date of the letter is missing. Garett 
thrice officiated as the Collector of the Puri district in the years 
1900 to 1902. 


To Babu Rabindranath Tagore, 


I am to inform you that the Board of Revenue have made 
allocation of sites in the Balukhand Government .estate, Puri, 
for European and Native quarters, and that separate places 
drawn out distinguish one from other. The site you have in 
the Estate consequently falls in the European quarters. So 
the Board desire to take it back from you, giving you, equally 
good site in exchange in the Native quarters. An early reply 
is solicited. 


Yours truly, 


° A. Garett 
" Collector 


In 1939 Sri Biswanath Das, the then Chief Minister, 
invited the Poet to visit Orissa. Sti Das went to Calcutta 
to attend a meeting of the A.I.C.C. During his stay in 
Calcutta he met the Poet to pay his respects. Tagore told him 
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that he was happy to know about the progress of Orissa under 
the popular ministry from the papers. Referring to his connec- 
tion with that province for a century, the Poet said, “I belong 
also to Orissa. I entertain goodwill, tove and affection for the 
people of Orissa. So I am closely watching the political 
development in Orissa.”22 


Shri Biswanath Das requested him to visit Orissa 
personally to see the progress in Orissa under the ministry. 
Tagore consented to his proposal. 


After returning to Cuttack, Shri Das wrote gz letter 
to the Poet on behalf of the ministry and the people of Orissa 
to visit the province, not as a guest of anybody but as a State 
Guest. The then: Governor Sir John Hubback, did not like the 
idea of making a non-official person a State Guest. But the 
ministry insisted that Tagore should be treated’ as a State 
Guest. Shri Biswanath Das sanctioned the necessary expendi- 
ture out of his discretionary fund and asked the Collector 
Puri, to look after the arrangements. 


Tagore reached Puri on the 19th April and was received 
by the ministers and Government Officers. He stayed in the 
Circuit House as the guest of the Government of Orissa.*? 
Ther were no engagements for some days, as the Poet was 
having slight fever and the Doctors advised complete rest. 


On the 8th May, he was given an address on behalf of the 
women of Orissa. On the 9th May, Tagore’s birthday was 
observed with great enthusiasm. The function wes held in 
a tastefully decorated pandal. After an inaugural song, the 
Poet was welcomed with the chanting of the vedic hymns by the 
Pandits of the Sanskrit College. Obletions of flower, sandal 
paste, vermillion and cocoanuts were offered. 


After an address of welcome by the Chairmen of the 
Puri Municipality, Shri Gopal Chandra Prahara} presented a 


pr 


(22) Narrated by Sri Biswanath Das. 


(23) In India, the Government of Orissa alone treated him as 
State Guest. 
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filigree casket on behalf of various cultural associations. 
Pandit Raghunath Misra rcad an address of welcome in 
Sanskrit and Srimati Sarala Devi in Oriya. 


At the end the Post expressed his satisfaction and gratitude 
for the cordial reception which was accorded to him. In his 
speech he said that he had been warmly received in many 
countries of the world, but the reception which was given that 
day by the people of Orissa touched his heart, as it was 
according to the traditional Hindu style. He would always 
cherish, he said, the memory of that welcome so spontaneously 
accorded by the people of Orissa. 


Two poets of Orissa met Tagore on his birthday at the 
Circuit House and recited poems in Oriya addressing Tagore. 
Shri Kalindi Charan Panigrahi’s poem was appreciated by the 
Poet who observed that there is close affinity between Oriya 
and Bengali poems. Shri Chandrasekhar Das of Jajpur, who 
also recited a poem, was blessed by the Poet with a few lines in 
Bengali, which are translated below : 


“O my unknown admirer 
Today you have become known 
With my blessings I repay 
My admirer, your loan.” 


The Raja of Puri as the Superintendent of the Jagannath 
temple, bastowed upon Tagore the title of ‘Parama Guru’. As 
the Poet was indisposcd, tho coremony was not publicly held. 
The Dewan of the Raja of Puri came to the Circuit House ina 
procession. After the recitation of a Sanskrit panegyric, 
camphor garland, hcad’- dress and a pair of silk cloths were 
offered by the chicf priest of the Raja on his behalf to the 
Poet. Tagore gave a suitable ~reply, expressing his pleasure, 
at the honour accorded to him. 


From Puri, Tagore wrote a letter to his former Secretary 
Dr. Amiyz Chekravarti, a portion of which is translated and 


quoted below : 
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“T have come to Puri. I am the invited guest of those 
who are now at the helm of tho affairs of Orissa. There is 
something novel in this fast. In olden days. they, who were 
kings or heads of the State, used to honour the meritorious, 
thereby honouring their own countries and governments. By 
this liberality, they used to keep contact with Auman culture and 
admit the universal heritage in the development of human 
faculties. We have learnt the modern system of political 
administration from the English. The talented have no place 
in it. The statesmen of Europe wield the outward aspect of 
that power which is based upon economic and administrative 
lews. They cannot have the right to govern the spirit that-lies 
underncath but it is needless to argue that having acknowledged 
and paid due regard to it. 2 noble environment can be created 
for the government. Tn the Oriental system of administration 
the scope for acknowledgement of the individual talent has, 
however, not been neglected.” 


After having described the political experiments of 
different countries, the Poet writes : “Let me now tell you 
about myself. T have no work here, nor em IT of any use to 
anybody. Those who ere taking cere of me here, expect no 
material advice from me. That salutary and refreshing effect 

with which the sea breeze is touching my body and mind is the 
"very symbol of the hospitality of the newly responsible 
‘Orissa Government. Administrative procedure has created no 
‘obstacle to it, not has it been affected by budgetary economy. 
Sitting on the first floor of the Circuit House, I have 
unhesitatingly given mvself up to pure idleness. The ministers 
here, having noticed the tired condition of my health, come 
everyday to encourage me to spend my days without eny 
purpose. The mentality of admitting human relationships even 
in the midst of heavy pressure of work is still inherent in our 
country: and this has been felt by me specially after I have 
come over here. ” 

Tagore concludes : “From a distance I have formed 
an idea about the love of the people and the efficiency of those 
who are at the helm of the administration in Orissa at present, 
and now T am appreciating it from close quarters.” 
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Tagore left Orissa in the second week of May, 1939. 
While at Puri, the poet composed three poems entitled 
‘Pravasi’ (The outsider), ‘Janmadin’ (Birth-day) and ‘Epare 
Opare’ (This side and that side). In the first poem, Tagore 
describes himself as a man of the world. He does not consider 
anybody to be alien. He is united with all men of the universe 
in a bond of intimate relationship. Those, who are materialistic, 
and engrossed in worldly affairs, have lost the communion with 
their souls. They are satisfied to stay withinthe narrow confines 
of their own four walls. They have no craving to hold 
communion with the universe. In the message of the Poet, we, 
as it were, get back our Souls. The curtain of oblivion, 
between the Little Self and the Greater Self disappears and 
We are again united with the universe. This is our Truth 
and the entire universe is our home. 


In the poem ‘Birth-day’ Tagore points out that the people 
know him only as a poet, but they do not try to know his entity. 
This narrower vision presents only a divided picture. The deity 
who lives in the heart of the poet laughs at this fragmentary 
narrow conception. 


‘This side and that side’ reveals the emotion in the 
Poet’s mind. He feels that he has lost all contact with the 
noisy world on the other side of the highway. He leaves at a 
distance from the facts of life and seeks the fundamentals of 
life. He fights with the mind that is lonely. 
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APPENDIX 
The Temple 


When I first saw the temple (of Lingaraj) of Bhubaneswar, 
1 had the feeling as if I read a new book. I clearly understood 
that there was a message in those shrines — the message that 
knocks at our hearts with all and greater strength, because it is 
pertrified and mute in centuries. 


The author of the Rik (Veda) has composed the Mantras 
in metres; this temple too is a mantra in stones— the words 
of th3 heart have stood up asross the sky in a visible form. 


What story, the heart of man, has got here carved ? 
What secret has devotion revealed here ? What message from 
the Infinite did the man receive in his inmost soul, that the 
wide uplands at the foot of the hills, have been crowded with 
titanic efforts for its manifestation. 


These hundred temples, in many of which today, the 
candles for the evening worship do not burn, where bells and 
conch-shells are silent, and slabs of carved stons2s lie rolling 
about in dust; have not made any attempt to give shape to 
the imagination of any particular individual. They are heavy 
with the messages of an unknown age. It is difficult to express 
the unexpectedness and the wholeness of the agitation of ideas 
with which those temples with their deep-concealed and silent 
mind-force, so suddenly inspire the visitors’ inmost heart. 
It has to be explained piece by piece after minute analysis, 
Here, the language of th; man admits defeat at the hands of 
stones. Stone does not make sentences one by one, it does not 
say anything clearly but whatever it Says, it says at once, at one 
and the same moment, thus occupying the whole mind in the 
tinkling of an eye. The mind, therefore finds little time to 
understand its language whatever it hears or sees, although 
it understands an expression of ideas, and at last in calmness 
makes an explanation in its Own terms. 
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I saw that the figures hive baen sculptured over every inch 
of the walls of the temple. Not a bit of space has been left 
vacant. The energetic endeavour of the sculptors has done its 
work, wherever the eyes go and even where they do not. 


The figures are not particularly confined to mythology. 
I cannot declare that only the representations of the ten 
incarnations (of Vishnu) or of stories of divinities in heaven 
have been depicted on the body of the temple. The everyday 
affairs of a man. good or bad, great or small, his work and 
recreation, war and peace, home and abroad— all have been 
beautifully portrayed in the carvings which encircle the temple. 
I cannot make out any other purpose in those reliefs except 
that it is an attempt to point the panorama of life. Many 
things, therefore meet the eye, in this multitude of reliefs, 
that at first sight, do not seem to deserve a place on the walls 
of a temple. There is no discrimination here — the negli- 
gible and the sublime, the secret and the undisguised— all 
have a place. 


If 1 were to sec the picture of everyday events of English 
society, hanging on the walls of a Church—picture of ons having 
his dinner, of another pushing a log-cart, of another enjoying 
a ball-dancz with his partner wrapped in an embrace — I 
would be at my wit’s end and question myself if I were in 
dream. For the church always tries to display her own divinity 
by brushing off, clean out of her precincts the world around 
her. There man crosses over the pale of society as if, the 
Church were the nearest approach to the ideal of an angelic 
habitation, free from all contacts with the earth. 


That is why, the images of the Bhubaneswar temple 
at first strike a note of surprise in the mind of the visitor. 
Not that it happens instinctively, but because of the division 
between heaven and earth, which we harbour in our mind as 
a result of the western education from our boyhood. I was 
always apprehensive, lest the divine ideal would be spoiled by 
the faintest touch of human conczptions; lest man in his 
smallnzss might even slightly transgress the too sacred and 
wide line of dzmarcation b3tiyeen the deity and man, 
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But here man has actually thrust himself upon the deity, 
with all the dust of his body unbrushed. The image of the 
dynamic busy and dusty world has unhesitatingly risen aloft 
and enveloped that of the deity. 


1 went insidc the temple. No sculpture, nothing of the 
kind, is there. The image of the deity is seated in silence in the 
midst of unadorned secluded dimness. 


A mighty explanation of this could not but rise in my 
mind. That which man has tried to express in the language of 
the Stones, began to resound in my heart, down from the 
remote ages. The meaning is this — the deity is not at a 
distance, not in the Church. He is within us. He is 
silently present in the very midst of births and deaths, woes 
and wails, sins and virtues, and in meetings and partings.” * 


The poet explains that the world itself is the eternal temple 
of the deity. Here the man is expressing the deity within his 
inmost soul as the witness of all his activities and experiences, 
unifying within him all that is great and Small in history. 


tee 


* Translated by Mayadhar Mansinha ( [n 1933). 
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